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EDUCATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADULT 


HE following thoughts come from a member of the L.B.A. 
*| working party now considering Religious Education and, 

while that group is in no way responsible for the material, the 
writer’s concern for the subject has been greatly stimulated by their 
discussion. 

The revived interest in religious education has often come through 
groups primarily concerned with evangelism. A statement issued 
at the close of the 14th Convention of the World Council of Christian 
Education admirably reflects this correspondence of emphasis: 
‘** without evangelism, Christian education loses its basis and in- 
spiration; without Christian education, evangelism loses its substance 
and structure’. In many parts of the world, notably in America, 
the Commonwealth and especially the younger countries, it is 
increasingly recognised that religious education must be a con- 
tinuing feature in the life of the Christian. 


Before we begin to think about ways in which church members 
can be educated in religion, we need to recognise the immature 
ideas of the Church currently held by most of them. Instead of 
labouring this point, let us consider three essential aspects of the 
Church as a community and draw our own local comparisons. 


As Baptists we have always considered ourselves a gathered 
community. While the invitation has always been open, the im- 
pression has been created that we are a people called apart, separated 
from the world, with the object of being trained toward moral and 
spiritual perfection. In spite of our evangelism, social concerns and 
reforming efforts, the *“* closed shop ” atmosphere persists. We still 
talk about ‘* outsiders ” and ** strangers *’. 


It has been said that the great new concept of our time is the idea 
of the whole Church as a missionary community. At national and 
international level much is being attempted and achieved, but how 
far does this affect the individual church member? Most ministers 
know the frustration caused by pastoral demands made by com- 
mitted Christians who have never thought of themselves as mission- 
aries. The Church is alive only where the whole community has 
seen its task in a missionary situation. 


The self-centred ignorance as to the Church as a worshipping 
community is a real barrier in the path of effective religious education. 
We are too introverted. T. E. Jessop has written, ‘‘ What those of us 
who have been brought up in the evangelical tradition need to learn 
is that the worship that arises from the growing apprehension of what 
God is, is purer than the worship aroused by the recognition of what 
He has done for me. Each kind requires the other for its completion, 
but the centre of maturing religious interest moves away from our- 
selves, from our salvation, to God’s perfect nature.” Maturing 
religious interest requires education. 
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_ There is, of course, much more to it than this. My purpose is to 
indicate the need for a more adult view of the Church at church 
membership level. 

Opinions on education among present-day church members 
reflect a similar misunderstanding. Education, for most, remains a 
matter of inspiring, informing and instilling. It is associated with 
words like school, teacher, class, scholar and lesson. It is considered 
to be over in the late teens, except where additional knowledge 
will mean an increased income. Vocational training seems to be 
viewed with a similar bias. 

We should pause here to remember that since 1944, the only 
compulsory subject on the Day school time-table is R.I. Our long 
term policy in religious education must rely upon the factual presen- 
tation in Day school and we must use such time as we have at our 
disposal to make these facts relevant to daily living, and aim at the 
integration of the individual into the Church. 

At the adult level, religious education is voluntary and, with the 
kind of background previously indicated, it is not surprising that 
so little is attempted beyond school-leaving age. 

We need to present education in terms of discovery. We must 
provide the situation and atmosphere in which knowledge can be 
turned into experience and experience terminate in the right choice. 
Education is more than the judicious use of the spoken and written 
word. 

Leading educationalists in this country have recently commented 
upon the findings of an American research group about methods of 
learning. Here are their figures. 

** A child remembers one-tenth of what he hears, one half 
of what he sees, two-thirds of what he says and nine-tenths 
of what he does.” 

The comment, in all cases, indicates an unwillingness to be tied 
down to figures, but there is complete agreement that the general 
inference is true. Moreover, it also agreed that, even when the lower 
absorption capacity of older age-groups is taken into consideration, 
the relative order is still true. 

The blinkered conception of religious education as belonging to 
Sunday School, youth organisation devotions and _ cccasional 
discussion groups or conferences is not worthy of us. All age-groups 
in the whole community comprise our field. The whole personality 
fully developed for Christian service is our aim. 

Now consider the function of the minister as an educator. Much 
is being attempted and achieved through preaching and speaking, 
but I should like to stress the limitations of such media in the modern 
situation. Assess the following points against the background of 
your own experience. 

1. The age, development and I.Q. range of the congregation, 

including the mental, emotional and volitional need of the 

listeners. 
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2. The fragmentary nature of sermons and addresses. (The 
minister is but one voice among many demanding attention, 
e.g. T.V., radio, day school, youth club, etc.) 

Continuity of subject matter is not easily maintained. 
3. The passive attitude demanded of a listening congregation. 
4. The limited time available within a “* set ” order of service. 


Must we continue to have two similar services every Sunday? 
Surely one service could be re-arranged to produce an educational 
set-up providing continuity, variety and participation? If the 
educational opportunities of worship were used in this way, we might 
begin to reverse the trend criticised in Emil Brunner’s statement: 
“The Church took the wrong turning when it substituted the 
technique of the classroom for the technique of the community.” 
If, as Professor Jeffries says, ‘‘ religious truth is normal experience 
understood at full depth ** we must make some provision to enable 
all age-groups in our churches to interpret their normal experience 
at greater depth. What we shall do, must be determined by local 
circumstances. Vigorous and audacious experiment is needed. The 
tyranny of our conservative brethren—and sisters—will continue 
just as long as we let it. 


Research into methods of religious education have produced 
many experiments. Some are old ideas in new dress, others take 
advantage of social and scientific changes; all should be considered 
as we plan the religious education of the committed Christian. 

The following is a selection of aids to and opportunities of re- 
ligious education. They can be adopted and adapted to fit the 
existing pattern of church activities. 


1. LEADER TRAINING COURSES. 

As well as being constantly alert for candidates for the home and 
overseas ministry, we must encourage all who are leaders to be 
trained for their work. Week-end courses, residential conferences, 
house groups, correspondence courses afford obvious opportunities, 
and the religious education possibilities in the Baptist Union Certifi- 
cate and Diploma have yet to be fully realised. The Westhill Training 
College short-term courses for leaders is also valuable; a six to eight 
week course designed to meet local conditions will mean some hard 
work, but will pay big dividends. 


2. ReLicious LITERATURE. 

Standard publications of good religious books are outside the 
budget arrangements of most church members. Municipal libraries 
are most co-operative. A church library can be useful. The popu- 
larity of paper backs has opened a new door to religious education. 
One church has a review of a cheap edition in the monthly magazine 
and calls it ‘* Paper-Back Parade”. Recommendation by the 
minister, with adequate supplies on the church book-stall, will 
ensure that some people will read the book who would not otherwise 
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do so. The report-advertisement content of some of our church 
magazines could be changed to the educational advantage of the 
readers. 

3. OUTREACH. 

Visitation evangelism, neighbourhood and business contacts, 
coffee bar and street-corner fishing require trained operatives. Those 
who engage in such missionary work will be conscious of their need 
for more training. Experience, especially in Scotland, has shown 
that teaching on the basic Christian truths becomes an urgent 
necessity in such groups. More rewarding work for the minister! 

4. Post BAPTISMAL TRAINING. 

Having trained the candidate for this sacrament, many ministers 
and churches consider their obligation at an end. The further 
education of these young Christians, of whatever age-group, is of 
paramount importance. This is not necessarily the minister’s 
sphere. Trained laymen can be successfully used too. 

5. TEACHING MISSIONS. 

The Roman Catholic educational programme has much to teach 
us here. Watch the national and local press advertisements. The 
success of “‘ bible-weeks ”’, too, shows what can be achieved along 
this line. Tapes are available for those who cannot afford to engage 
speakers. Well-planned teaching exhibitions can also be booked 
for churches and groups at a minimum cost. 


6. LEARNING BY DOING. 

Ninety per cent of the adult population of Britain is the grown-up 
counterpart of the child who thinks with his fingers. How often the 
only work we ask church members to do is to build or maintain the 
church fabric, or to raise money! Utilise the boom in “ do it your- 
self’ to propagate Christian truth. Church publicity, materials for 
teaching aids, local exhibitions, etc., are well within the potential 
of the average church community. 

7. SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Practical help given to youth, age and the handicapped is a most 
productive teaching method. This will need to be linked with worship 
and prayer to produce maximum effect on the worker. “TI can’t 
teach but I can wash an old lady’s hair”’ is the comment of one 
growing Christian. 


8. STEWARDSHIP. 

We all need education in this part of the Christian’s life. “‘ Every 
Person Canvas ” and similar publications will stimulate our thinking 
about the education of church members in more spheres than the 
financial. A church meeting discussing this subject can be a first- 
class educational session. 


When all has been said, personal conversation still remains the 
oldest and best form of religious education. It is also the most 
difficult, especially when we are faced with a second generation of 
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pagans. Those who show special aptitude in this direction need 
education in order to avoid the stereotyped approach so easily 
developed in personal counselling. 

Perhaps Victor Murray has put our purpose and method succinctly 
in the phrase ‘‘ Education into Religion”. This, he says, is best 
accomplished in the fulfilment of five needs: something to know, 
something to fee/, something to choose, something to belong to and 
something to do. To achieve this we must bring to our educational 
task imagination, initiative and an actively prayerful attitude. 

A. M. LIMB. 


2. THEOLOGY AS COMMITMENT 


N his little book ‘‘ I and Thou’ Martin Buber writes about the 
[nature of man’s existence. He mentions our response to our 

environment. ‘‘I perceive something. I am _ sensible of 
something. I imagine something. I will something. I feel something. 
I think something.”” These are responses made by everyone. But 
this is not the whole of life. Indeed, in a way, this is not life at all. 
‘* All real living is meeting ’’, says Buber. Real life is not in con- 
templation, debate, reflection—but in response and commitment. 
Take this to the deepest levels of man’s existence and it means that 
true theology is not reflection about the ways of God but personal 
confrontation by God. God’s revelation, as Brunner so strongly 
argues, is not the imparting of certain truths which may be appre- 
hended by the human mind, but God’s gracious manifestation of 
Himself. Brunner says quite simply, “* What God reveals is Himself ”’. 
In line with this is Buber’s sentence that “‘ all revelation is summons 
and sending’. This is a primary word that establishes relationship 
and involves man in commitment. 

This emphasis is important! It makes the valid distinction between 
theology as intellectual discussion and theology as personal com- 
mitment. There is a vital difference between the kind of intellectual 
discussion engaged in by the members of a B.B.C. Brains Trust who 
enjoyably present different aspects of almost any theme and then go 
away to dinner, and the discussion with life in which Albert 
Schweitzer was once involved, who first devoted himself to some 
years of intensive medical study and then went away to Africa to 
care for the burdened of humanity. Real thinking occurs when one is 
aware that the effect of intellectual apprehension is in fact an ex- 
perience of being met and personally addressed by life and of 
endeavouring to make some answer. 

This emphasis of course is Scriptural. In some ways it constitutes 
the main theme of the Fourth Gospel. In this gospel much is said 
about truth and man’s apprehension of it. Yet note how this em- 
phasis upon truth is developed. The word itself is not used of 
intellectual propositions and abstractions; it denotes fundamental 
reality. Consequently it is able to regard truth as personal. Jesus 
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is the truth because he and the Father are one, i.e. eternal reality 
is identical with his being. ‘“‘ The Word became flesh.” This means 
that knowing the truth is responding to reality and ordering one’s 
life accordingly; so the believer is ‘‘ he that doeth truth ”’, i.e. he that 
is committed to God, whose life and deeds express reality. The 
believer knows the truth in committing himself. Jesus is the truth 
because He committed himself completely and perfectly. One 
significant aspect of the Johannine doctrine of the Word made 
flesh is that theology is commitment. 


Our theological task, then, makes this double demand upon 
us: we must seek to understand the relation of theology to man’s 
life in all its forms, and we must also accept the commitment of 
theology. Indeed it is really in the commitment that the tension is 
realised. What, then, is the nature of commitment? 


1. THE PRIMARY COMMITMENT IS TO Gop. 

The New Testament is quite insistent that since God approaches 
man in mercy and grace, man’s response can only be in the nature of 
personal obedience. What the New Testament calls faith is an attitude 
of the person quite different from that denoted by the word “ belief ”’. 
When Paul says that the just shall live by faith, he is not referring to an 
intellectual apprehension of the nature of Deity or to the mental 
acceptance of the articles of a creed; he is speaking about an attitude 
in which, according to C. H. Dodd, ‘“‘ acknowledging our complete 
insufficiency for any of the high ends of life, we rely utterly on the 
sufficiency of God’. The kind of God to whom the New Testament 
bears witness, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is a 
Being to whom the only real response is that of “ faith ”’, i.e. the 
believing obedience which is personal commitment. This means that 
to whatever realm of human activity we may be seeking to relate 
Christian theology and to whatever tasks the Christian may thereby 
be called, the primary responsibility of seeking to bring individuals 
to the response of commitment cannot be avoided. All genuine 
theological thinking amid the problems of industrial society, as 
amid the problems presented by other aspects of our society, brings 
this inescapable obligation. 

The realm of industry, furthermore, is just one of those areas of our 
human society in which are manifest profound needs of the human 
personality to be met only through the experience of commitment. 
From all sides we are now receiving the testimony that amid the 
growing industrial technological society of the twentieth century 
man is becoming increasingly uprooted. He is spiritually homeless. 


‘“* The need for roots ”’ is a title that Simone Weil gives to one of 
her books. She was a scholar learned in the classics, and a philo- 
sopher capable of profound thinking. Yet, feeling the pressure of an 
industrialised society and wanting to know what it is like to live 
under that pressure, she worked for some time in a factory. Then 
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came the war and the occupation of her native France. She felt 
involved and worked in the resistance movement. Hence her 
writings present an unusual combination of high intellectual capacity 
implying genuine scholarship and a varied experience of involvement 
in the life of our society. Everywhere she saw the need for spiritual 
roots, and she writes of it as ‘‘ one of the deepest, but least recog- 
nised needs ’’. I gained the same impression from reading Pasternak’s 
“Dr. Zhivago”’. Here is a sense of vast spaces across which indi- 
viduals move, all caught up in the events of life but never grasping 
its meaning or feeling at all significant—individuals who are spiritually 
uprooted. Similar evidence comes from the work of many psychia- 
trists. The statement was made recently that one out of every 
eight persons in the country has received treatment for mental and 
nervous disorders. We should be foolish to attribute all this to one 
cause, but at least there is widespread recognition that much of this 
derives from unresolved anxiety states, and these are caused funda- 
mentally by spiritual isolation or homelessness. Let us not forget 
that spiritual uprootedness can exist even where a profession of 
religion is made and customs of religion are adhered to. 


If all this possesses some truth so that we should regard with real 
seriousness the uprooted spiritual nature of modern man, it is 
obvious that we must not overlook the primary task implied in our 
theology, the task of awakening this personal response which is 
true commitment to God. 


2. IN THE SECOND PLACE, OUR COMMITMENT IS TO THE WORLD. 


Here I am using the word “ world” in the sense in which it is 
used in the Johannine writings, not as the sum total of creation, but 
as the organised and responsible world. It is the organised society 
of man with its traditions, customs, institutions, activities. At times 
in John’s writings another element is suggested, that of evil. Thus 
the first epistle can characterise the world as “ the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life’’. In this sense the world 
is not “ of the Father *’, and can be defined as human society organ- 
ised around man in rejection of God. 


Give full meaning to this definition and we still have to say that 
our theology is commitment to this world. For Christian theology 
centres in the assertion that God so loved the World that He gave 
His only Son. What is incarnation but Christ’s commitment of Him- 
self to the world? Note that for Christ, the work of bringing men 
to total commitment to God implied action and events that shocked, 
disturbed and challenged people. The Cross is a place of commit- 
ment because it is so shocking, so disturbing, so horrifying. ‘‘ The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” Believers may behold His 
glory and rejoice—but for Him incarnation meant that ‘“‘ He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not’. The cross is 
the sign of His commitment to the world. 
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But if Christian theology finds its centre in Him Who became 

flesh, shared fully the life of the world, accepted it so completely 
as to die for it, this theology also understands these events as the 
beginning of the life of the Church. 
- Ina more straightforward manner and without the use of meta- 
phor T. W. Manson has argued in his book, ‘‘ The Church’s 
Ministry’, that the work of Jesus, Who as Son of Man ‘“‘ came to 
minister and to give His life a ransom for many ”’ is to continue in 
the Church, and that this constitutes the ministry for which the 
whole Church is responsible. This is saying in a forceful way that 
the whole Church is implicated in the organised life of human 
society as inextricably, as compassionately and as sacrificially as 
was her Lord. Our task is-all the time to try to discover what this 
implication means and how it is to be worked out. 

It surely means the constant effort to understand our society, 
its pattern of life and behaviour, why people act as they do, what is 
significant for the welfare of people. Did publicans and sinners 
listen to Jesus because He understood them? 

It surely means too, the constant effort to find clear guiding 
principles for life and conduct. The great spiritual leaders of Israel 
had clear plans for the life of society, for the way people should 
behave in all activities and relationships. This is true of Moses, 
of Isaiah, of Ezekiel. Are we too timid to work out more clearly 
and assert more boldly the guiding principles for life today? 

It surely means also experiment in activities and organisations 
exemplifying the guiding principles, suggesting their soundness and 
strength. A missionary said recently that, whereas the Church 
pioneered medical work in India, the State now provides better 
hospitals than the Church can provide; so that the Church has fallen 
behind in this service. He thought that since the Church cannot 
match the resources of the State it should pioneer in other fields. 
That may have application in the realm of industry. The basic 
point is that the Church should be more firmly convinced that a 
gospel which proclaims the incarnate and crucified Christ commits 
her fully to the life of the world. \ 

Yet this also must be said! Since man’s life does not consist of 
the abundance of things that he possesses, nor is man able to live 
by bread alone, the Church is implicated in the life of the world in 
order to bring that life, and those who share it, within the dimension 
of eternity. Because the Church knows that being committed to 
God it is committed to the world, it knows also that its implication 
in the world is for the sake of bringing the world to God. That is 
why, in a materialistic, this-worldly civilisation. the Church continues 
to worship and to call men to worship. But all too often the Church’s 
worship is an escape. Real worship is the worship of a community 
that knows it is committed both to God and to the world. 

Isaiah understood this. What God requires from His people is 
‘* to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens. . . to 
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deal bread to the hungry . .. when thou seest the naked, to cover him”. 

Then, says the prophet “‘ shalt thou call and God will answer; thou 

shalt cry and He shall say ‘ Here lam’”’. 

3. THIS BRINGS US TO A FINAL WORD ABOUT OUR COMMITMENT TO 
PEOPLE. 


It is obvious to us all that our Lord’s commitment to life in this 
world meant caring for people. Much of the conflict in which 
Jesus was involved derived from his persistent habit of caring for 
apparently worthless people: he talked with a Samaritan woman, he 
went home with Zacchaeus, he stopped to touch and heal the leper, 
he blessed the children, he heard the cry of a blind beggar. It was 
happening all the time. Jesus cared for people because people are 
worth caring for; they are worth caring for because God cares. 

The apostles understood this. It must have been hard for Paul 
to keep his temper with very scrupulous Christians who were always 
worrying about the externals of religion: nevertheless Paul calls 
these quite sincerely the “‘ brethren for whom Christ died”. That 
is the mark of God’s care. Christ died. This was not for the sake of a 
principle or an ideal—or even a theory of atonement. When in the 
Upper Room Jesus said “* This is my blood of the covenant shed for 
many ’’, He meant simply that He is dying on behalf of men and 
women. When Paul said that the core of the gospel is that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures, he meant simply that 
Christ so cares for sinful people as to die for them. 

Of course all this is familiar! But it does denote a view of the 
sanctity of the human person that needs emphatic assertion in our 
society, and it does commit the Church to forms of ministry for the 
individual which the Church all too often fails to fulfil. According 
to the first epistle of John Christian thinking makes a clear progres- 
sion. It begins with the fact that ‘‘ God is love ”; that is a statement 
about the divine nature. It accepts the truth that the love of God is 
manifested ‘* because God sent his only-begotten Son into the world”; 
that is an account of the divine activity. It asserts that ‘* we perceive 
the love of God because he laid down his life for us”; that is our 
salvation. Its conclusion is ‘and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren ”’. 

When the Church is faithful to Christ she keeps always in the 
forefront of her thought, her concern and her activity, the welfare 
of people as spiritual beings. If this were really so what would the 
result be in activities on behalf of people and in judgments which 
the Church makes about our society? 

This care for people has some obvious applications in the realm 
of industry. It means for example the judgment that industry should 
be organised primarily to promote the welfare of people and that 
forms of industry which demand a high price in human health or 
life should be resisted. It has something to say about the effect 
upon human personality of monotonous, repetitive work and the 
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need for compensating factors in the lives of such workpeople. 
It will have something to say about the responsibilities which 
automation will bring, for just as we have not always faced problems 
of work, so we are not facing problems of leisure. In our Church life 
there is not enough concern to realise the ministry to which our 
Lord has committed us. We care too much for our meetings, our 
organisations, our projects; we do not care enough about people. 
But the Church is committed in love to man. Such is implied in 
Christian theology. How can we present an understanding of this 
theology and an acceptance of this commitment in our Churches? 
What does it mean to fulfil this commitment in the industrial society 
in which God has placed us? 
L. G: CHAMPION 


; SURPRISED BY AUTHORITY 


HE phrase is suggested by the title which C. S. Lewis has 
DNboored from Wordsworth for his autobiography. ‘‘ Surprised 

by Joy”. Authority, like joy and goodness is a by-product. 
When joy and goodness are made ends in themselves, they quickly 
crumble into hedonism and self-righteousness. It is the same with 
authority. If we go after it deliberately and of set purpose, we 
shall miss it entirely. Likewise, just as our grasping after joy and 
goodness is prompted by anxiety, so our concern about authority 
may be part of “‘ the sinful flight to security’. It will be even more 
sinful if this is humanity’s midnight hour, and Baptist ministers be 
found confusing authority with status! 

This is not to deprecate discussion of the subject. In an age in 
which personal, and therefore authoritative, relationships are be- 
coming increasingly more difficult, and in a denomination which still 
equates independency with isolationism, serious thought is needed 
on every aspect of the question. Nevertheless, on whatever level 
the matter is discussed, the paradox must be observed that authority 
is not to be found by aiming directly at it. It is a paradox which, 
like many others, confronts us in the New Testament. 

There is a considerable reserve in the attitude of Jesus to His own 
authority. It is true that the N.T. presents Him on every page as 
one ‘‘ with authority ’’: that Matthew’s Gospel culminates with the 
great words “‘ All authority is given unto me’”’; that Mark, with 
his “‘straightways”’, sets Jesus forth as mighty in deed and word 
before all the people; that Paul presents Christ as first-born, before 
and over all creation, and therefore “‘ in Him were all things created ” 
including the ‘‘ exousiai”’. (Col. i, 15-16.) On the other hand, when 
we get back behind the Resurrection, on which all these claims are 
based, we can discern a certain reticence of Jesus in speaking of His 
authority and its source. ‘‘ Neither do I tell you by what authority 
_I do these things ’’. (Mark xi, 33.) Parallel with this silence is His 
refusal to give a sign to the Pharisees. (Mark viii, 11ff., Matt. xvi, 
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1-4; Luke xi, 16.) The point at issue in these last passages was not 
whether Jesus could perform miracles (they had no doubts on that 
point), but by what authority he performed them. But Jesus, at this 
stage, will not openly tell them. Though the claim to authority is 
there all the time, and though there is a clear indication of its source, 
it is a veiled claim, and it is clear only to those with eyes to see. 

This veiling of His Messianic authority is part of the divine 
economy of revelation. Man being sinful, God must veil His glory 
in order to reveal it. That is why “* the Hebrew tongue is rich in 
synonyms for ‘ hide ’ and ‘ hidden ’, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the profoundly religious quality of the biblical mind than 
its deep sense of the hidden mystery of God”. (Alan Richardson: 
** An Introduction to the Theology of the N.T.”, p. 58.) The 
authority of Jesus is of God, but reverence for the mystery will not 
allow Him to bandy it about before men, or to cast His pearls before 
the swine. 

May we dare to suggest the root of this veiling? Certainly it is 
not the secrecy of fear, nor is it the reserve which springs from a 
despising of the swine, nor is it the superiority found in “* mystery ~ 
religions. On the contrary, it is the hiddenness of faith; it is the 
reserve which springs from confidence that that which is hidden shall 
be made known, and that which has been revealed by Him who sees 
in secret be proclaimed upon the housetops. This veiling proceeds 
also from a twofold reverence—reverence for God and reverence for 
man in the image of God. Nor is this latter exhibited merely in a 
tempering of the wind to the shorn lamb. It is a reverence that 
waits upon the free obedience of man. The authority will be 
revealed to and shared with the man who places himself under it. 
“To as many as received Him, to them gave He ‘ exousian’.” 
(John i, 12.) 

It is therefore all of a piece with the reserve of Jesus that the 
characteristic preposition to be used with “‘exousia™ is ‘* hypo ”°— 
“under”. Not that “* hypo ” is always to be found with “* exousia ” 
or its cognates. When we say that “hypo” is “ characteristic ” 
we mean that when the centurion says ‘* For I also am a man 
under authority” (Matt. viii, 9; Luke vii, 8) implying that Jesus is 
also ‘“‘under authority,” he is true to the whole thought of the 
N.T. on this subject. 

In following the usual interpretation, according to which the 
centurion is saying that Jesus has authority because He is under 
authority and perfectly obedient to it, we are reminded of what 
Dr. John Baillie says on pp. 181-182 of ‘* Our knowledge of God”: 
** The knowledge of God first came to me in the form of an awareness 
that I was ‘not my own’ but one under authority... But 
whence did this awareness come to me?. . . I knew that my mother’s 
will was not the ultimate source of the authority which she exercised 
over me. For it was plain that she herself was under that same 
authority.” 
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If authority is that under which one is, and under which we must 
remain, it follows that it is not something to be snatched at, grasped 
after. So Christ Jesus did not consider His equality with God a ~ 
thing to be snatched at. (Phil. ii, 6.) For to snatch at anything, even 
if you already possess it, means that you are anxious about it! The 
A.V. rendering of Phil. ii, 8: ‘‘ made Himself of no reputation’, 
brings out the same thought, and counterbalances the doing of 
things through strife, the sinful concern about esteem, against which 
Paul warns his readers in vv. 3, 4. Consider the temptation of 
Jesus from this point of view. In the baptism, under which Jesus 
places Himself in order to fulfil all righteousness, He receives the 
seal of His authority. He is the Son of God with power, but still 
under authority. To yield to any of the three temptations would be 
to treat His authority as something to be snatched at, to be sinfully 
anxious about. He is the Servant Messiah, who must remain under 
the authority of God, living by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God, never dictating to God, never putting God to the 
test, worshipping and serving Him only. (Matt. iv, 1-11.) 

In this humble submission to the authority of God, and in the 
refusal to be anxiously concerned about it, the disciple must be as 
his Master. He puts himself under the yoke. (Matt. xi, 29, where 
Jesus explicitly claims authority and reveals its source.) He is 
called to the ‘‘ obedience of faith”, and, since faith works through 
love (Gal. v, 6) and love implies the existence of a community, it 
follows that being under authority is most clearly to be seen in being 
subject one to another. (1 Pet. vi, 5.) Hence, too, the injunction 
not to “‘ lord it’ over the flock. (1 Pet. v, 3.) The same courteous 
regard for his fellow-disciples holds the Apostle Paul under the yoke 
of Christ. Because he is under the authority of Christ he refuses 
to be brought under the authority of any course of action, however 
‘lawful ’’, if it is not “* expedient ’’, i.e. for the community. (1 Cor. 
vi, 12: “hypo”, and with the verb “‘exousiazo”’.) From this 
point of view consider his words in 2 Cor. xii, 11: “‘ I am become 
foolish; you compelled me”’. Paul complains that the Corinthians 
have driven him to this glorying, this assertion of his own authority. 
There are occasions when, for the sake of the Church, the credentials 
of its leaders have to be examined. But they are dangerous 
occasions, especially if the leader himself is doing the examining, 
as Paul clearly recognised. (2 Cor. xii, 7.) ‘‘ Foolishness” in the 
Bible nearly always bears with it the sense of unbelief in action. 
Paul calls his assertions ‘‘ foolish’’ because he knows he is in danger 
of carrying them over into that dark wilderness where the claims to 
authority are the fruit of sinful doubt, and are, in effect, a “* snatch- 
ing after’ authority and an attempt to “ lord it ” over the flock. 

This article is intended as a cautionary foot-note to the discussion 
of authority in its various aspects. If we have not the authority 
we could wish for, may not the fault be in ourselves? Are we truly 
‘“‘ under authority?’ And let us not answer the question till we 
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have made a searching self-examination, let us say, under the 
guidance of Kierkegaard’s “‘ Purity of heart is to will one thing”. 
Let us beware too, lest our much talking of authority be a sign, as 
with certain parents and teachers, that we have none! Are we 
subject one to another with brotherly love? That does not mean, 
for instance, that we always agree with the Area Superintendents, 
but it does mean that we give them a courteous and prayerful 
regard as those whose work is found by the community to be 
** expedient ’’ for the Fellowship of Believers. 

Finally, a word about the authority of Scripture. On p. 18 of 
The Fraternal for October, 1959, Neville Clark speaks of “ listening 
obediently to the Word of God” and of the need of “ continuing 
patient attention to Scripture, seen in the context of ongoing Church 
tradition in all its breadth and length”. Against that we place a 
recent letter to the “* B.T.”’, on the subject of authority which ended 
with the suggestion that we as Baptists may yet again lead, in what- 
ever it is we are supposed to excel. This is rather like that brand 
of Jewish Universalism which desires the conversion of the heathen, 
but with the Jews of course still leading! We want the triumph of 
Christ, but we want it through us, with Baptists as leaders. It is 
the arrogant assumption that the Baptist view of things (whatever 
that is, if there is one) is the only one, or, at any rate, the best one. 
To think like that is an attempt to lord it over the Word of God. 
Here, too, we must place ourselves under the yoke, and that means, 
as Neville Clark points out, submitting to the discipline of learning 
from all branches of the Church. It is an ‘* agonising task ” and 
humbling too, as when a Methodist like Dr. H. G. Marsh leads us 
to a richer understanding of our own baptism. Nevertheless, put- 
ting ourselves under the Word, and being subject one to another, 
both in the Church and as Churches, we may some day be— 
** surprised by authority ”’. 


a 


W. E. Moore. 


AN OXFORD EXPERIMENT 


HE Baptist Churches in the city of Oxford and the surrounding 
2 vitiages are linked together through the Oxford Fellowship of 

Baptist Churches. This Fellowship represents thirteen congre- 
gations, with a total strength of about 700 members. Once a quarter 
representatives from the congregations meet as a Fellowship Council 
and discuss matters of mutual concern. A few years ago a suggestion 
was made at a Council meeting that a series of talks on the Christian 
Faith might be organised by Regent’s Park College for the Fellow- 
ship. After considerable discussion, and in spite of the inevitable 
prophecy from one or two people that no one would come, it was 
decided to approach the College. The staff at the College expressed 
their willingness to co-operate in this experiment and a small group 
was asked to plan the talks. Very wisely, to hurry the matter along, 
the small group consisted of one person with several advisers. 
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It was quickly decided that if anything was to be done, it must 
be done on a reasonable scale. By that was meant, that there would 
~ be little point in having a talk lasting three-quarters of an hour once 
a week for three weeks and leaving it at that. The course should be 
more worthy of the subject. So an eight weeks syllabus was planned, 
allowing for a two-hour talk each week. Again, when this suggestion 
was put forward the prophets of woe became vocal. But the planning 
group persisted. There was to be a total of four hours (i.e. two 
weeks’ talks) on the Old Testament, and a similar time allocation 
was given to the New Testament, Church History, and the Life and 
Worship of the Church To-day. The next problem was to decide 
on the time of year. This proved exceedingly difficult. Apparently if 
it was summer the people wouldn’t want to go into a lecture room; 
if it was winter the people wouldn’t want to leave their firesides; 
if it was autumn the new activities in Church organisations would be 
just beginning and spring was too near Easter! But the organising 
group pressed on. With the willing co-operation of the ministers 
Churches agreed to set aside for the period of the lectures one or 
two of their usual activities. The lectures were to begin towards the 
end of January, proceed throughout February, and continue into 
March. The evening fixed was Friday. The time was 7.15 p.m. 
Coffee and biscuits were to be served by members of the local W.M.A. 
group at half-time each week. Details of the proposed course were 
circulated to each of the Churches and people were invited to 
register for the course. The announcements about the course made 
it plain that only those who seriously intended to make the effort 
to set aside the two hours each Friday for eight weeks should register. 
‘The organising group agreed that they would proceed with a mini- 
mum of fifteen people. In the event registrations numbered nearly 
seventy. 

The first Friday came and so did the snow. Would those who had 
registered come or would the pessimists be proved right? About 
seven o’clock the first snow-covered overcoat appeared on the pegs 
outside the lecture room, then another and another. Hats, coats, 
mackintoshes, umbrellas, both of the Oxford variety and of the more 
respectable kind began piling up so quickly that the organising 
group from its unseen vantage point realised on the one hand, that 
the people were going to come, and on the other that insufficient 
thought had been given to cloak-room facilities. But that pile of 
overcoats, umbrellas and the rest, all dripping with melting snow, 
remained as a symbol that many Baptists in Oxford were interested 
in learning more of the Christian Faith. That night about fifty people 
came. And the numbers kept up throughout the course, in spite of the 
weather and the inevitable influenza. The average attendance for 
the eight-weeks was a little under fifty. 

It was a revealing and encouraging experience to speak to that 
company of Baptists. Some had brought note books and busily 
recorded all that was said; others sat with their eyes fixed on the 
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speaker and just listened; even the few who had brought the evening 
paper with them (just in case!) never glanced at it. No group of 
students was ever more attentive. At question time it was evident 
that thought had been stimulated, and most of the questions sought 
rather to elicit more and more information than to start any argument 
or to express disagreement. A tremendous thirst for knowledge was 
revealed. 

When the course finished in March there was no doubt of its success. 
Some people asked for more, others for a repetition of the experi- 
ment the following year. But the traditional pattern of Baptist 
Church life could not stand too quickly another disruption—and 
in any case now that the desire for more knowledge had been stimu- 
lated it was better to leave the further teaching to the ministers in 
their congregations. 

This experiment in Oxford is, of course, not unique. All the 
Colleges at one time or another have served local Churches in this 
way. But in the light of the Oxford experience some conclusions 
may perhaps be suggested: 

(1). There are, amongst our membership, many who genuinely 
desire to be better educated in the Christian Faith and who would 
willingly give their whole minds seriously to this matter. 

(2). Many of these people, however, hold positions of responsibility 
in our Church organisations and, therefore, find it difficult to find 
the time for the additional regular meeting for Bible Study during 
the week. 

(3). On occasions, for example some time during the current 
Baptist Union Ter-Jubilee celebrations—when Education is one of 
the chief emphases—the traditional pattern of Church life might 
well be somewhat amended for a short period to enable serious 
teaching to be attempted, either in the individual Churches or in a 
group of neighbouring congregations. 

(4). It is necessary, at all times, to have the pattern of Church 
life under review to ensure that this desire for knowledge is not 
underestimated or—worse still—jgnored or squeezed out by the 
** busyness ’ of the Church. It is fatally easy to shake our heads and 
to assume that no-one in our Church would be interested in this 
matter of Christian education. That is what some thought in Oxford 
and they were proved utterly wrong. 

W. M. S. WEsT. 


oe ei Cross of Jesus. R. E. O. White. Arthur James. 
12s. 6d. 

This book is the fruit of many years of scholarly meditation on 
the Passion of Christ. The scholarship is in the background, but 
it is there and it gives strength to the writing in these devotional 
studies, which are lit up by many an apt illustration. The reading 
of this book will nourish the spiritual life of the reader and will 
furnish to ministers many seed thoughts for sermons. Ji OeBs 
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TWO EXPERIMENTS IN THE FAMILY CHURCH 


OR the last fifty years there has been a proliferation of Church 
organisations and activities. There have been special societies 
for all ages and interests, as if the life of a Church consisted in 

the multitude of its meetings. That some have been of value to the 
Church no one could doubt. But that some have outlived their 
usefulness and linger on because they once served a purpose and we 
hope they may again, is often scarcely in doubt either. There is one 
criticism sometimes heard in highly organised Churches that it has 
never been easy to meet; namely, that their multifarious activities 
tend to break up family life; that members of a family tend to go down 
to the Church at different times to different meetings, and are seldom 
at home together. In some homes maybe that’s just as well. But in 
others, where parents have a strong sense of the value of family 
life and do their best to create it, it’s not so good. Family life is a 
national asset as well as being of supreme value in itself. There is 
so much in the world around that militates against it, that it would be 
a serious thing if it could be shown that in any place the Church was 
another anti-family factor. But, on the other hand, one of the greatest 
blessings a Church could bring to a neighbourhood would be for 
it to bring a stronger impulse to family life and a clear demonstration 
of how rich and fruitful it can be. For family life doesn’t just happen. 
It is the creation of thought, love and understanding on the part of 
all the members. 

There is, it seems, not a little recognition gaining ground among 
us today of the real importance of all this. And in some Churches 
experiments are being made. We give brief accounts of two: an 
experiment in family worship by Norman Harrison at Bourton-on- 
the-Water, and an experiment in the family evening by Frank Taylor 
at Fillebrook, Leytonstone. We are indebted to these two brethren 
for sharing their ideas and experiments with us. 


I. THE FAMILY WorSHIP 


For some time the Church at Bourton-on-the-Water had been- 
dissatisfied with the pattern of its worship and Sunday School. 
The matter was discussed at two special conferences following 
prolonged consideration in Church meeting. In the end it was felt 
that no patching or trimming of the old arrangements for Sunday 
would be adequate, but that a new departure was called for. So they 
decided to concentrate on the development of a new form of worship 
on Sunday morning, discontinuing the Sunday School in the after- 
noon. The key notes should be ‘‘ Family ”’ and “* Worship ”’. 

The result has been a new form of family worship lasting for just 
an hour. For the first thirty-five minutes the children meet separately, 
opening with a brief act of worship and following on with graded 
lessons in different classrooms, while adult members of the congre- 
gation have their sermon in the setting of a call to worship, brief 
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prayers, two hymns and a few verses of scripture to lead into the 
preaching. Immediately after the second hymn the minister gives out 
the notices, then moves to the Communion Table. As he does so 
the children enter with their teachers to the accompaniment of a 
soft organ voluntary. They sit with their parents or teachers as 
desired, some twelve to fifteen entering the children’s choir. As soon 
as all are settled the minister bids them “‘ as a family ” to “* stand 
and say the family prayer ’’. Two children then bring to the Com- 
munion Table a Bible and a Sunday School hymn book as a symbol 
of the unity of their worship with that of the Church, thus giving 
the children, through their representatives, an active part in the 
worship. The main lesson, read at the lectern, is on the theme of the 
whole service, the minister introducing it with a few words to the 
children summing up what he has just said to the grown-ups, thus 
unifying the service at that point too. The children’s choir then 
usually sing a hymn, and responsive prayers follow in which young 
and old participate. The offering is taken up by the deacons, with a 
child, chosen each Sunday, presenting on a tray the children’s 
missionary offerings previously gathered in their classes. The whole 
is rounded off with hymn, sanctus and benediction. 


One of the great values of this way of doing it is felt to be that the 
movement of the service is towards the integration of the family 
(in both senses), and its integration in worship. At the appointed 
time the children come in, instead of being sent out, and the climax 
of the service is not lessons for the children and sermon for the 
adults, but self-offering in prayer and giving and worship and praise, 
in which all take part actively and vocally together. Another value 
is that the children take an active and reverent part in the service 
along with the grown-ups, without giving the impression that their 
part is a performance which adults sit back and listen to with proud 
approval—or perhaps the reverse. Their worship is all of a piece 
with that of the whole Church following an initial period of teaching 
and preaching. Another value is that parents and children arrive 
_and leave together. In a country district where some live several 
miles away and come in by car, this is particularly appreciated by 
parents. There is no waiting about after, nor necessity to come in 
early to bring the children to school. On Communion Sundays 
families are invited to remain together, the children witnessing the 
solemn rite. 


The response to this new form of family worship has been so good 
that congregations have increased throughout the eighteen months 
since its inception, and several parents come with their children who 
have not been seen in Church previously. The Church is now far 
more aware of its children and knows them far better than it did 
before. In fact this new pattern of worship has proved to be one of 
the most significant and satisfying things that has happened in the 
Church for years. 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
Mens Sana in Corpore Sano? 


There are exceptions to every rule, Latin tags included, and sometimes even 
a member of the Ministers’ Fraternal, despite the healthy vigour of his mind, 
may, through illness or accident, be absent from his own pulpit on a Sunday. 


J assume your Churches would maintain your stipends. Deacons, however, 
would also be faced with the need to supply the pulpit and it is not always 
possible or desirable to call on those who would meet that need without cost 
to the Church. 


We have a Pulpit Supplies Policy which will help your Churches. The 
particulars briefly are:— 


Amount of Benefit. The actual fee paid to the supply subject to a 
maximum of £5 5s. Od. per Sunday. 


Maximum Duration Fifty-two consecutive Sundays. 
of Benefit. 


Annual Premium. £1 10s. Od. 


The policy is available to Churches affiliated to the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Baptist Union of Scotland, or Baptist Union of Ireland, 
whose ministers have an unexceptional health record and whose age does not 
exceed 64 years. 


Your deacons should write to me if they are interested. 
Yours sincerely, 


CRCLS COLVIN: 


General Manager. 
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IJ. THe FAMILY EVENING 

The Family Evening at Fillebrook is now in its third year. It 
grew out of this growing concern that there is far too much segre- 
gation in Church life today. The varying age-groups, interests and 
activities tend to function in isolation, without it being realised that 
in so doing they are making Church fellowship a fragmentary thing. 
Though they worship together on Sunday they see no need of working 
and praying and playing and discussing together during the week, 
or of any fellowship outside their own small circle. The small circles 
may be good. But the isolation is not so good. 

So Fillebrook returned to the idea of the Church as a family, 
not only on Sunday but during the week, too. And Thursday was 
fixed as Family Evening. The premises are adequately heated. The 
doors are open from 7.30-10 p.m., and a multiplicity of activities 
take place, all coming to a united climax in the Devotional Session; 
at any time after which people are free to move off home. The 
evening is designed on a broad basis in the belief not only that 
the Church is a part of the family of God, but in belief also in the 
comprehensive nature of our Christian faith and its adequacy for 
the whole man, body, mind and spirit. Christianity has to do with the 
way life is lived in all its many forms of necessary and pleasurable 
activities, and with the kind of personal relationships established 
as men and women, young and old, rich and poor, do these things 
together. So there is table-tennis for young people, there is billiards 
for men, there are table games for older folk, and there are com- 
fortable chairs for those who like nothing better than a cosy chat 
and a chance to relax and knit. Later on in the evening there is a 
cultural session, with a talk and some discussion, sometimes on 
matters connected with our own family life as Baptists, sometimes 
ranging over the world or going out on to one of its fascinating 
highways or by-ways, which from His parables our Lord Himself 
obviously loved. Then, both because of our physical needs and also 
because they further promote fellowship there are, of course, 
refreshments. 

At the centre of the whole evening is the Quiet Room, where 
individuals or groups can go aside for prayer and meditation; 
and where, at a certain hour, for twenty minutes or so, all games 
ceasing, young and old meet and worship together before resuming 
their pursuits. 

Strangers and visitors are always welcomed. Indeed it is an ad- 
mirable opportunity for introducing people to the life of the Church 
and of helping them to feel at home. It is a taste of family life for 
the lonely, and there is healing in it for those up-sides with life. 
It can be, too, a sort of ante-chamber to the best kind of evangelism, 
where the love of Christ is first felt in the family life of His people, 
and so has some real meaning when the stranger, who has first met 
it there, ventures at last into the sanctuary and hears it preached 
from the pulpit. 


a 
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“THE CHURCH ON WHEELS ” 


RIVING along a newly constructed highway in one of Africa’s 
fastest growing cities—Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, I 
caught a glimpse of the largest caravan I had ever seen. In 

a flash the idea of a “‘ Church on Wheels’ was born, and later 
confirmed in prayer. On investigation the caravan proved to be a 
“* Café-de-movealong ”’ which had gone out of business. It became 
obvious that by pruning some gaudy decorations, the interior could 
be converted into a tastefully decorated place of worship—a church 
to be taken to the people. Enquiries revealed that £500 would be 
needed to purchase the caravan, surely the largest caravan on two 
wheels in the world, with a seating capacity of fifty-five. 

A vigorous policy of extension was afoot in our Salisbury Baptist 
Church and although the deacons were largely sympathetic, the 
funds were just not available. Prayer was made and a penniless 
Pastor set out one morning—he returned at night with the necessary 
£500. There was rejoicing at the Manse and particularly in the 
hearts of the two donors, one of whom had done missionary work 
in Palestine, and the other a Rhodesian pioneer, who had walked 
bare-footed into the country at the turn of the century. 


A Church deacon took special leave and with a team of willing 
workers converted the café into the mobile Church, and on 22nd 
September, 1957, having been conveyed to its first ‘‘ Outspan”’, it 
was solemnly dedicated to God and to the service of those living in 
areas where churches had not been built. Dr. Stern, Principal of 
the Baptist College, was the special speaker. 

The purpose of this new venture can best be summed up by the 
text which adorns the sides of the ‘“‘ Church-on-Wheels ”’: “* THEY 
WENT EVERYWHERE PREACHING THE WorD ”’, Acts vill, 4. 


** They went everywhere PREACHING THE WorD ”’. The primary 
object of the ‘“‘ Church-on-Wheels ”’ is the preaching of the Word of 
Life with a view to the establishment of Churches. 

** They went EVERYWHERE preaching the Word”. The ‘‘ Church- 
on-Wheels ”’ can literally be taken everywhere, provided there are 
good roads and a powerful tractor. So far, there have been three 
** Outspans ”’; in each the Church has remained for approximately 
“ nine months. Each Sunday a family service is held at 6 p.m., and 
this is run in conjunction with a Sunday School held in the Govern- 
ment school of the area concerned. The sites for the “* Church-on- 
Wheels ”’ are carefully selected and at the termination of the 
‘“* Outspan”’ the prospects are prayerfully weighed up and, if it is 
thought advisable, plans are envisaged for permanent work. In 
the last area a large stand has been purchased with a view to the 
building of a church, and a minister has been called. 


“‘ THEY went everywhere preaching the Word”. The “ They” 
in this case, is a band of Jaymen grouped together in a Fellowship, 
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the Kerusso Fellowship, and assisted by ministers and missionaries. 
A layman has been appointed superintendent. Members of the 
Fellowship take the lay-preachers’ course of the Baptist Union of 
South Africa and the ‘‘ Church-on-Wheels ” gives the practical out- 
let for the work they do in the lecture rooms. One of the laymen 
who preached his first sermon there in the ‘* Church-on-Wheels ” 
is now at the Baptist Theological College of South Africa, and 
during his vacation, he was called to look after the work of the 
‘** Church-on-Wheels ” which, by dint of prayerful visitation and 
enthusiastic preaching was filled with worshippers Sunday by Sunday. 

So it is that the Church is finding a way to the heart of the people 
where they live. Invariably, when the time comes-to move on, 
many, enriched by the preaching of the Word, are sad to bid 
farewell, but keen to get on with the task of building a permanent 
place of worship. 

S. HUDSON-REED. 


Between the Testaments. By Charles F. Pfeiffer. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. $2.95. 

This book attempts to sketch the history of the Jewish people 
against the background of the Persian and Greek Empires during 
the intertestamental period. The background history is well 
enough done, considering the space given to it, but it is too much 
condensed in places to make altogether intelligible reading. 

The scholarly approach is conservative, and critical problems such 
as the chronology of Ezra and Nehemiah, the nature of the Samaritan 
opposition to the work of building, the date of the Book of Daniel, 
etc., are passed over as if they just did not exist. The treatment 
is rather disproportionate. More space might have been given to 
the growth of religious ideas during the Greek and Roman periods. 
The final chapter on * Apocalyptic Literature ”’ is tantalisingly 
short and, if it be included at all, should have fuller treatment than 
here accorded to it. Nevertheless, this is a readable book which 
gives insights into a most interesting period of Jewish life. 

D. S. RUSSELL. 


Into the Light of Christianity. William J. Schnell. Baker Book 
House. $2.95. 

The book claims to set ‘ the basic doctrines of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in the Light of Scripture’. This, in addition to pro- 
viding us with a considerable quantity of somewhat soulful auto- 
biographical information, is very much what the author, himself a 
convert from Russellism, does. The book reads like an old-time 
tract. This very feature, however, taken together with the fact 
that it is written and printed in an unmistakably ‘“‘ American ” 
style may make it more acceptable to the type of mind attracted 
by the perversions and peculiarities of the Watchtower Society. 

A. R. LISTON. 
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THE B.M.M. 


93, Gloucester Place, London, W.1 
Dear Sir, 

In my travel up and down the country, questioning men generally 
as to the possibilities of getting men’s Clubs or Fellowships going 
in our churches, I have often heard it said, “‘ Our Minister is hesitant” 
and I have been wondering why? 

I would have thought that all Ministers would be eager to meet the 
men already in the Church in such a friendly fashion as is common in 
Clubs and Fellowships, and to discuss together ways and means 
whereby jointly they might reach out to men outside the local Church. 

It may be there is some misunderstanding of the Nature of Contact 
Clubs and Men’s Fellowships. It should be clearly understood what 
Men’s Movement itself has in mind for outline programmes. It has 
no time for the Club which makes use of church premises, but takes 
no interest in the Church itself, and runs a purely secular pro- 
gramme without even an epilogue at the close of each meeting. We 
realise that an all-religious programme, nicely attractive to church 
members, may fail to attract the man outside, and I think a judicious 
blending is very often called for. A session programme could well 
include discussions and talks on many matters of interest, such as the 
Constabulary, the work of a Magistrate, and all kinds of other 
interests; but there should always be devotional meetings and time 
for Bible study, etc., arranged from time to time, and no evening 
should end without a scripture reading, a hymn and a prayer. 

This letter is being written in the sincere hope that any miscon- 
ceptions that may have arisen may be cleared and that all our 
Ministers may feel that the B.M.M. is a faithful ally on which they 
can depend. 

If any are still in doubt, kindly note that we shall be pleased to 
help and advise further. The Secretary of our Movement would be 
pleased to hear from any Minister who is concerned about the men 
in his Church and their coming together. 

Yours most sincerely, 
ARNOLD S. CLARK, 
President, Baptist Men’s Movement. 


Rambles with Young Folk. John Macleod. Independent Press. 6s. 

Most of us find the Children’s Address difficult and know the 
temptation to provide whimsy for the adults, rather than food for 
the children. These 40 short talks are of the kind to stir the 
imagination of juniors and younger seniors. Wisely, moral teach- 
ing is not the aim, and the spiritual point is made with brevity and 
force. Most of the themes are drawn from Christian biography, 
science and art, the last providing some particularly fresh and 
attractive material. Many have already had wide circulation in 
the Christian World Pulpit, Sunday School Chronicle, and else- 
where. They are worthy of re-issue in more permanent form. D. J. 


Christian Citizenship Department 


Do SOCIAL INDUSTRIAL 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
find a place within 

YOUR CHURCH PROGRAMMES ? 


The Department will advise on subjects and speakers 


The Citizenship Department 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row 
London, W.C.1 


a new paper for youth 


Published quarterly by the Baptist Union for all young 
people. First issue at Easter, 1960. Send 10/- for 
each annual set of four quarterly standard packs of 
15 copies. 
Ter-Jubilee Celebrations Youth Scheme 

New opportunities for young people in commit- 
ment for training and service through the local church. 


Send for literature. 


B.U. Y.P.D. 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


The Pastoral Session. Let us pack Bloomsbury on Wednesday, 
4th May, when the speaker is to be Prof. Gordon Rupp. He will 
address us on the theme: “‘ Worldmanship and Otherworldmanship ”’. 
Knowing the quality of Dr. Rupp’s thinking and his powers of 
delivery we are sure to have a great occasion. 

The Chairmanship. John Barrett has been a great leader of the 
B.M.F. over the past years. He will be handing over his chairmanship 
to a successor at the Pastoral Session. Your executive and the general 
committee, following the usual pattern and your request to them, 
will be bringing before you one name only for election to the office. 

Training College for Baptist Teachers. Many fraternals have been 
discussing the resolution which came from the East London men 
and was circulated in a recent correspondents’ letter. It may be 
said here that in the main there is no great support for the idea. We 
are grateful to those correspondents who have taken the trouble 
to bring the matter forward for debate. It does us good to discuss 
relevant matters. If something that you feel to be important comes 
to your fraternal and you wish to have a wider mind on the issue, 
get your correspondent to inform the B.M.F. secretary. It can then 
“go the rounds ”’ of all fraternals throughout the country. 

Lord Wharton's Charity. This long established Trust provides 
bibles for Sunday School scholars, who undertake to learn specified 
Scripture portions. The bibles are well produced and are acceptable 
gifts. Applications from the Free Churches have decreased, and the 
Trust has a balance in hand. Rev. David Jackson, M.A., 4, Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C.1, will supply further information. 

A Discount, Sir? We have some news which we feel may be of 
interest to our members. A large Warehouse Company, with 
premises near Liverpool Street Station, has granted us certain 
facilities. Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship who are in 
good standing with their local fraternals and whose subscriptions are 
fully paid up—Fraternal secretaries please note!—will be able to 
receive trade discounts on a very wide range of goods, from toilet 
requisites to furniture, refrigerators, television sets, electrical 
appliances, clothing, etc. Authorisation slips for a visit to the vast 
showrooms can, in due’ course, be obtained from your Fraternal 
correspondents, who will eventually be in possession of catalogues. 
There will be no accounts—purchases can only be made on a cash 
basis. We give particulars now so that brethren, if they wish, can 
use these facilities during Assembly Week. Please note. This can 
only be done on production of an Authorisation Slip. 

While we make known these facilities for our members, it must 
clearly be understood that the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship and the 
Baptist Union are in no way involved in any transactions, which 
are solely between the Warehouse Company and the individual 
minister. 
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Good Wishes to those who have recently accepted new pastorates: 
A. Baker, Madeley; K. G. Barrell, Knowle West; W. A. Butcher, 
Rochester—for the second time; F. D. N. Batten, High Wycombe; 
A. Bury, Skegness; J. A. Caldwell, Reading; J. J. Campbell, Gran- 
tham; D. J. Cawte, Birmingham; W. J. Chapman, Wem; F. R. Cook, 
Melbourne; L. W. England, Lydbrook; F. Gabriel, Tonypandy; 
R. J. Garrett, Meredith Road, Coventry; T. W. Gill, Tarporley; 
H. Guider, Redditch; A. G. Hayward, Halstead; W. C. Henson, 
Bovey Tracey; A. T. Hubbard, Blackburn; R. Hunt, Maybole; 
H. Lloyd, Ashdon; J. P. McLean, Coatbridge; G. J. Monk, Niton; 
G. L. Morris, Emsworth; A. E. Oakeley, East Sheen; P. Hetherington 
to Fakenham; D. G. J. Piggott, Wakefield; G. Powell, Somersham; 
P. E. Purkiss, Edinburgh; W. Reece, Moulton; A. C. Robinson, 
Earlsfield; T. D. Robinson, Weston Turville; T. H. Seawright, 
Shotts; S. G. Skipp, Shoreham; G. H. Taylor, Dewsbury; K. H. 
Toms, Holland-on-Sea; J. C. Tougher, Harris Street, Peterborough; 
E. Tribe, Dereham Road, Nowich; W. R. Turvey, Elland; H. J. 
White, Aldersbrook, Wanstead; G. W. Yaxley, Coleford. 

Change of Scene. T. Rogers returns from B.M.S. Yakusu to 
Downton; and J. W. Tyrrell enters the Church of Scotland. H. S. 
Phillips has been appointed general secretary of N.Y.L.Campaign, 
and R. Hill to deputation work with Mission to Lepers. I. E. Evans 
has taken a teaching appointment and P. R. Pople has resigned 
Tetbury. E. R. Worstead has accepted a lectureship in Ghana. 
A number of our members have entered Active Retirement: E. S. J. 
Newell from Stoke St. Gregory, E. H. Morrish from Plymouth 
and W. R. Miller from Calne. W. R. Miller is recalled by many as 
former General Superintendent (1942-55) of the Central Area. 
Gordon Wylie leaves Harrogate after yeoman service to the de- 
nomination. 

Congratulations to: Dr. Nordenhaug on his nomination to succeed 
Dr. Orhn in the B.W.A., Bernard Thompson on twenty-five years’ 
ministry at Southsea and Harcourt Samuel on the award of the 
O.B.E. Formerly minister at Ramsgate and four times Mayor of 
that town, Samuel has been secretary of the International Hebrew 
Christian Alliance for a number of years. Congratulations to W. G. 
Channon on his elevation to the important chairmanship of the B.U. 
Ministerial Recognition Committee and H. S. Mitchell on his re- 
election as chairman of the Scottish B.M.F. Further we wish 
Frank Fitzsimmonds well in his new work as editor of The Christian, 
a responsible and influential “‘ side-line ’’ to his work as a tutor at 
Spurgeon’s College. J. G. Collett is 100 years old! What a fine 
record of service he has rendered to the B.M.S. and B.U. We assure 
our brother of our regard. Good wishes to H. G. Drake and his 
partner on their Diamond Jubilee. 

Invalids. R. L. Child, W. J. Bradnock and H. Motley have, in 
their weakness, been in the thoughts of their brethren. Some of our 
members have had to cope with domestic as well as church 
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responsibilities in the illness of their wives. We have heard of A. J. 
Barnard and A. H. Paling. There may be others. May the Lord be 
with their partners. By the way, if secretaries could inform the 
B.M.F. Secretary when anything like this occurs in the homes of 
their Fraternal members the list would become more comprehensive. 
It is grand to be remembered, isn’t it! 

Obituary. G. R. Bray of Bedford has lost his dear one, as have 
also W. H. Ham, E. J. E. Briggs and E. A. Griffith. May they know 
that they have our sympathetic prayers in their sad hour. 

More of our brethren have passed from us: J. A. Smallbone, 
who commenced service in 1915; W. Palmer with 44 years of active 
ministry from which he retired 6 years ago; E. H. Daniell of Honiton 
after 38 years of service; T. W. Hart, who entered the ministry in 
1900 and lived in Brighton for 25 years after his retirement from 
Florence Road; and Berkeley Collins, who had only two pastorates, 
commencing in 1897 and retiring in 1937. Our brethren have given 
grand service to the Kingdom and left fragrant memories. We have 
received the following appreciation of J. T. Castle which we print 
fairly fully as he entered the ministry as long as 68 years ago. “* He 
died at the advanced age of 91 years. Entering College in 1892, 
he was one of the last of the students accepted by C. H. Spurgeon. 
His contemporaries included Dr. Boreham who died last year and 
Fred King, happily still with us. Castle had but two churches, 32 
years at St. Peter’s, Broadstairs and 10 years at Rye. He excelled 
in the pastoral office.” 

Can you help Dr. Rowley? He is binding his copies of the Fraternal. 
“If anyone should have a copy of No. 33 to spare I hope he will 
remember me.” Perhaps one of our brethren might be able to help. 
The Secretary has fitted up Dr. Rowley with others he needed. How 
fitting the following lines are! They come from the official letter of 
the Vice-Chancellor to members of Convocation of Manchester 
University: ‘‘ Professor Rowley retired after only 14 years with us. 
He quickly became a power amongus. Heand Prof. Manson steadily 
advanced the international reputation of the Faculty of Theology in 
matters of Biblical Study. If I wanted one word to describe his 
impression on me I should use the word ‘ massive’. Massive in 
intellect, massive in character, massive in capacity to work....” 

Commonwealth Tea. We are all invited to the Commonwealth 
Society Tea immediately following the Pastoral Session, at 4 p.m. 
Will any brethren who would like to be present please write to F. C. 
Morton, c/o the Church House, for aticket. There will be no charge. 


Refugees. Janet Lacey. Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 

No one in Great Britain knows more about refugees than Miss 
Janet Lacey, and no one has done more to remind us of their need. 
Here in brief compass is a vivid presentation of the facts. All who 
want to take their part in World Refugee Year should read this 
booklet. 1.038) 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 


An American member writes: “‘ The Fraternal gives us a much 
better insight into your ministry than we could otherwise have, and I 
regret that we do not have a comparable organ to share with you. 
I think it true to say that we do not have the sense of solidarity 
across our Convention that you have, because of regional and 
geographical distribution. At any rate, I fear that what information 
you do get via newspapers, television and radio does not give an 
accurate picture of our country or our churches. Somehow our 
worst gets exported rather than our best. In our unsung places we 
are seeking to serve Christ faithfully without regard to headlines.” 

All-age Sunday Schools have come to the fore in Australasia 
and are fast becoming the official denominational policy. These 
are one of the best features exported from America. Older members 
with a Welsh upbringing may recall how they served in that country 
earlier still. The papers report numerous enrolments at these 
morning Schools. Churches are faced with problems of housing the 
Schools. Other practical problems developing include the training 
of the ministry in relation to them, the kind of syllabus on which to 
work and the basic problem ‘“ What is Christian Education *’? 
New Zealand has long had a flourishing Bible Class movement 
whose Easter camps have been a chief evangelistic means. How 
are these to be integrated into All-age Schools? In Britain, unlike 
America, undenominational Bible teaching is regularly given in all 
state day schools on an agreed syllabus. This would undoubtedly 
affect our judgment about introducing All-age Sunday Schools here. 
Overseas readers might be interested to hear that we are experi- 
menting with family church on Sunday mornings. Young and old 
join for the first fifteen minutes. School with its teachers then ad- 
journs to other rooms whilst the minister continues the usual morning 
service in the church. 

AUSTRALIA 

B.M.F. depends on overseas correspondents to collect sub- 
scriptions and keep us informed of men and movements. R. Leith 
and L. G. Bond are welcomed to this responsible task for S. Australia 
and Victoria respectively. 

The new theological college, costing £150,000, to be built in 
Melbourne for sixty students in celebration of the centenary of the 
Victoria B.U., may apply for affiliation with the University. 

A. C. Prior, editor of The Australian Baptist is assured of much 
sympathy following on Mrs. Prior’s illness and death. We salute 
John Ridley who recently celebrated his fortieth anniversary as 
preacher, evangelist and minister. Eric Walsham hopes with his wife, 
to lead a touring party of sixty to Britain and Europe this spring 
and summer. A. D. Fraser, well remembered in England’s West 
SEHR writes of Tasmania’s need of Baptist immigrants from 

ritain. 


BoM 2S. 


On 30th June, 1960, Belgian Congo will 
become an Independent Republic. 


Remember in your prayers the people as 
they face their new responsibilities, and 
especially the Christians in this time of rapid 
change. 


Think of: 


Ernest G. T. Madge, General Foreign 
Secretary. 


Clifford J. Parsons, Associate Foreign 
Secretary. 


Harold J. Casebow, Congo Field 
Secretary. 


The 123 B.M.S. missionaries and their 
1,919 national colleagues. 


We must not fail them: they need our 
prayer and our gifts. 


For information write to:— 
THE GENERAL HOME SECRETARY, B.M.S. 
93, GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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The New Zealand Baptist for December was a really excellent 
assembly number from which we take extracts: Total membership, 
13,099, an increase of 774 last year, and of 4,000 in ten years. Bap- 
tisms, 1,153, indicating an upsurge of life in all churches. The 
influence of the Billy Graham crusade and of the work of our 
denominational evangelist F. H. Carter is very marked. Eight new 
churches constituted and accepted into membership, making 
135 in all. 125 ministers. 32 in training in the College. Average 
morning congregation 102, evening 69, prayer meeting 21. Average 
giving per week per member for all purposes 9s. 2d. Minimum 
stipend for married minister £640, with a manse. 

A. L. Silcock’s presidential theme was ** The Church for ourtime ”*. 


A highlight of the assembly was the Union sermon by A. H. McLeod, | 


formerly of Whitley Bay. L. A. North’s address on College night is 
reported at length. Thirty years before he had left college. That 
night his son, John, was entering. L.A., honoured bearer of a most 
honoured family name, spoke reminiscently and made a point of 
pleading for a right appreciation of the pastoral emphasis. He also 
urged our churches to teach and practise a charitable attitude to 
other denominations. He is the first Baptist president of the N.Z. 
National Council of Churches. 

D. T. Eade, in his first pastorate at Mosgiel, cheered the assembly 
by volunteering with Mrs. Eade to join the N.Z.B.M.S. in India, 
where his parents are senior missionaries. A. V. Matthews is re- 
joining B.M.S., Congo. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Greetings to E. Webber moved to Klerksdorp and Brian Marshall 
settled from college at Edenvale. The historic Queen Street Church 
in Port Elizabeth, over 100 years old, has amalgamated with Cape 
Road and continues under the ministry of S. Hudson-Reed. Thanks 
to F. Haus for a friendly letter written after an extended holiday trip 
in Europe which included a stay at West Ham Central Mission, 
and to Clayton Surmon, ex-B.T.Il. Glasgow, now ministering at 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Various. Chaplain Trussell, in Cyprus, writes of lessening tension, 
of appreciation of recent Fraternal articles, and of his hopes of an 
early home posting. P. Considine, ex-Regent’s Park, is lecturing 
in Classics and elementary Hebrew at Ibadan University, Nigeria, 
while learning local languages. Donald Monckom’s circular from 
Calabar, Jamaica, also describes a settling in process. He finds 
previous experience in Britain helps in meeting problems connected 
with ministerial recognition in an island where there are about 240 
Churches and less than fifty ministers. Some parallel with what we 
know as the B.U. Exam may be needed at this stage. 

We have been gratified to read of the splendid reception our Prime 
Minister received in South Africa. We hope his words to the South 
African Parliament touched the hearts of our brethren there as 
they did ours here. 


os 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studies on Baptism. James Gray (editor). 58 pp. Churches of 
Christ Publishing Committee. 2s. 6d. 


This small contribution to the baptismal debate is the fruit of 
joint study by the members of the Churches of Christ Union Com- 
mittee, and will be welcomed by all Baptists, except perhaps for a 
few who, in the interests of the ecumenical movement, will wish 
that it had gone a little further and been somewhat more eirenic 
in tone. 

Those Baptists, however, who think that the battle is won because 
men like Barth and Brunner have championed their cause, ought to 
secure this book even if they never read beyond the first two or three 
pages, for there is sufficient there to dispel any complacency that 
modern advocates of believers’ baptism may have. Ten to twelve 
years ago this complacency may have been justified; today it is justi- 
fied no longer. What seemed to Baptists and to the Churches of 
Christ to be a hopeful trend has since been completely reversed. 

In proceeding to assess the new trends the writers sometimes do less 
than justice to their opponents. For instance, they criticise infant 
baptism because it inevitably dispenses with the faith of the person 
baptised and substitutes for it the faith of the Church (p. 10). But 
this is not wholly true of many modern advocates of infant baptism. 
Some of them insist most emphatically on the faith of the person 
being baptised, though they believe that it follows baptism rather 
than precedes it. This is important if criticism of their methods and 
theology is to have any force, and it is a pity that here the writers 
of this book too readily have recourse to an argument that no longer 
fully applies. 

In 1957, the W.C.C. Faith and Order Commission made much 
of the unity of baptism, and most of the Churches agreed to recognise 
each other’s baptism, and not to repeat baptism when a man joined 
one Church from another. This book quite rightly points out the 
difficulties that this presents for those who uphold believers’ baptism, 
having regard to the fact that infant baptism and believers’ baptism 
stem from two fundamentally different conceptions of the Church. 
It does, however, go beyond the evidence when it suggests that “* At 
the present time it is quite unrealistic to assume that there is sufficient 
‘unity of baptism’ to promise successful schemes of reunion 
between infant-baptist and believer-baptist communions ”’ (p. 40). 

In proceeding then to discuss the schemes for reunion in Ceylon, 
and in North India and Pakistan, these writers quite logically deem 
them unconvincing, and look upon them as a postponement of a 
problem rather than as a solution of it. But they seem thus to have 
overlooked the fact that these schemes are not meant to be a con- 
vincing answer; they are meant to be a basis for working and growing 
together, and surely the problems are more likely to be solved in this 
way than in isolation. 
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Space forbids other issues to be taken up, but no doubt enough 
has been said to stimulate the reader to buy this book (which by 
present standards is amazingly cheap) and to study the subject for 
himself. ‘* Ethiopian ” is mis-spelt on page 28, and there is a bracket 
missing in one of the questions on Chapter II, on page 54. 

A. GILMORE. 


Religion and Culture: Essays in honour of Paul Tillich. Edited by 
Walter Leibrecht. S.C.M. Press. 45s. 

Twenty-five essays by a variety of distinguished contributors, but 
alas! at a price. If the breadth of Tillich’s interests is beyond the 
depth of your pocket then the Public Library is indicated, for there 
is material here we all need to ponder. Karl Heim, for example, 
has his own interesting diagnosis of the causes responsible for the 
epidemic spread of secularism today as well as for its origin and his 
equally interesting suggestion, as to how Christians should fight 
it; Reinhold Niebuhr makes a critical appraisal of Biblical faith 
and socialism, re-thinking his own equilibrium on what he calls 
** the tightrope of eschatological tension which is at the heart of 
~ the relation of the Christian faith to the social scene’; John C. 
Bennett penetrates into the contemporary demand for freedom and 
justice; Bultmann writes helpfully on genuine preaching; and 
Thielicke argues that it is theologically unrealistic for Christians to 
urge abolition of all atomic weapons. But for one reader at least, 
the pearl of this volume is Barth on Mozart: “* whether the angels 
play only Bach in praising God I am not quite sure; I am sure, 
however, that en famille they play Mozart and that then also God 
the Lord is especially delighted to listen to them”. 

MAuRICE F. WILLIAMS. 


A Book of Services and Prayers. Independent Press Ltd. 13s. 6d. 

It was a one-time Bishop of Durham who expressed his disapproval 
of ill-prepared sermons by saying that most of the so-called ‘* ex- 
tempore *’ sermons he had endured ** were not worth the paper they 
were written on”! So much might, with perfect justice be said of the 
extempore Services and Prayers regularly served up to a majority 
of our too-patient Baptist people. Even much of our allegedly 
prepared worship lacks dignity of expression and week-by-week 
diversity. 

Herein may lie the principal value of this Congregationally- 
prepared, well bound, pocket-sized ‘* Book of Services and Prayers”’, 
containing as it does prayers for almost every conceivable occasion, 
and Orders of Service, from those which a Minister conducts once a 
week, to those which he dreads to conduct once in a lifetime. 

The appended Lectionary from the Church of South India will 
be of value to the Minister who seeks to follow the Christian Year— 
and the Treasury of Prayers to the man who seeks to maintain his 
devotional life. 

ARTHUR R. LISTON. 
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Shee By Stephen Neill. Edinburgh House Press. 
s. 6d. 

All who read Bishop Neill’s ‘“‘ The Unfinished Task” (and that 
means a great many) will be eager to have more from his pen on the 
strategies of modern Christianity. He writes with the authority of 
much travel, of many conferences and of long experience. But to 
this he adds what so often is lacking—an ability to think both 
theologically and concretely, and to write interestingly. 

So these Duff Lectures for 1958 (grouped under the suggestive 
title of “‘ Creative Tension ”’) are not to be missed. There is much to 
ponder: “ We are being driven steadily, whether we like it or not, 
in the direction of international and inter-confessional action such 
as is bound to break up all our old ideas of missionary planning and 
service’ (p. 100). 

The main idea which Bishop Neill wishes to break is that Mission- 
ary Societies are Churches in their own right. They have tended 
to give the impression abroad that they are the Church. “ It is to the 
nineteenth century that we must look for the development of that 
curious entity, the missionary society acting in all ways as though it 
were the Church itself. . . it was the failure of the Churches to develop 
a missionary sense that drove certain missionary societies to adopt 
positions and policies that were unrelated to anything in the New 
Testament, and then subsequently to attempt to work out a theological 
rationale for that which in itself is theologically indefensible ” 
(p. 84). All who have anything to do with missionary work (and that 
means all ministers, missionary secretaries and B.M.S. committee 
members) might well ponder this section. 

In the other lectures the Bishop has much wisdom to impart on 
the subject. of our relation to other religions (do Muslims really 
worship the same God?); on the ecumenical movement and on the 
emergence of nationalism in the last twenty years, This is a most 
readable and stimulating book and is a must for all those wishing to 
keep abreast of missionary and prophetic thought. 

B. G. HASTINGS. 


Introduction to Calamy Revised. A. G. Matthews. Independent 
Press Lids Ss. 


As the tercentenary of the Great Ejection of 1662 approaches, 
ministers will wish to have in their hands the facts about this signifi- 
cant episode in the history of Nonconformity and to know the result 
of recent investigations as to what exactly took place. The ministerial 
libraries of an older generation often included a copy of Samuel 
Palmer’s The Nonconformist’s Memorial, first issued in 1775. This 
was not a very satisfactory re-arrangement (with both omissions and 
additions) of accounts of the ejected ministers prepared by Edmund 
Calamy in 1702, 1713 and 1727. 

Calamy’s father and grandfather had been among the ejected and 
the original basis of his work was Richard Baxter’s history of his 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409, BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 


LONDON, E.13 


A WORD TO OUR MINISTERS 


My dear Brethren, 


I would like to bring to your attention our work at Orchard House, our Home 
at Stock, Essex, for boys in need of care and protection. 


The present attractive building was given to us by the generosity of the United 
Kingdom Carnegie Trust and was opened in 1954. In it we have at present some 
twenty boys from various parts who have come as a result of some sort of trouble 
in their lives. 


It is not always their own fault that they come to us. Sometimes they are the 
victims of shockingly bad homes and are starved of love or a sense of belonging. 
Many of them, however, are practical proof of the doctrine of Original Sin! We 
have some very naughty boys indeed under our care from time to time and of 
course we do not profess that we are able to cope successfully with all of them. 


The Warden, Fred Beagles, and his wife, Megan Beagles, are doing a grand job, 
caring for these youngsters and providing them with the sane, loving atmosphere 
which they so badly need. In my judgment Fred Beagles has a gift which touches 
on genius in his handling of boys, and many a lad, who otherwise might have 
landed up as a confirmed criminal, has reason to thank Fred Beagles for putting 
his feet on the right road. 


This Home is the only Baptist Home of its kind in the country. I believe 
that it is the only Free Church Home of its kind in the South. It is always full, 
for there is a great need for this kind of work. It costs the Mission money of 
course, but we are in no doubt that it is very worth while. 


We ask for the prayers of our Ministers and for the prayers of the Churches 
for this work. We hope, when the Minister has an opportunity of commending 
the work done at Orchard House and elsewhere, that he will feel able to do so. 


If you hear of a boy in serious trouble it is worthwhile bearing Orchard House 
in mind. 


May the blessing of God be on your ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY TURL, 


Superintendent Minister. 
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life and times. All these books therefore incorporate first hand 
material. Much of it was put together, however, with more attention 
to edification than absolute accuracy. Twenty-five years ago, through 
the Oxford University Press, Mr. A. G. Matthews published his 
invaluable volume Calamy Revised, an exhaustive examination of the 
biographical details regarding all the ejected ministers. The Inde- 
pendent Press have secured permission to réprint Mr. Matthews’ 
important introduction of more than sixty pages. It would be wise 
for every fraternal to see that at least one of its members has a copy, 
provided he is prepared to lend it round! 
ERNEST A. PAYNE. 


The Ministry of Song. Alan Gibson. K.C.P. 6s. 

Alan Gibson has brought together 14 essays on various aspects 
of hymnology. His main thesis is that, if hymns are to play a 
worthy part in our worship, they must be good and adequate 
expressions of the great evangelical doctrines of the faith, and he 
illustrates this thesis by essays on the work of hymn-writers from 
Watts to Geoffrey Beaumont and Father Duval. Having their 
origin in material used for broadcasting, the essays are popular and 
entertaining in style, but Mr. Gibson’s knowledge of his subject is 
good and his judgment sound. His chapter on the application 
of his canons of judgment to modern “ popular ”’ religious lyrics, 
is a refreshing contribution to a discussion in which prejudice dies 
hard. One would like, however, to see Mr. Gibson develop his 
ideas about the use of the popular music idiom in religious music. 
Is Julian Slade really the modern equivalent of Orlando Gibbons ? 

But this is a very enjoyable book and one to cause us to think 
more seriously about our choice of hymns Sunday by Sunday. 

H. A. SMITH. 


The Changing Pattern of Old Testament Studies.. H. H. Rowley. 
Epworth Press. 2s. 6d 
Ministers who have not been able to keep abreast of the modern 
study of the Old Testament, will find this little book of Dr. Rowley’s 
valuable in bringing them up to date. In brief compass he dis- 
cusses the significant trends in Old Testament work and offers his 
scholarly assessment of them. JL OCB: 
Also received: 
The Two Empires in Japan. (A record of Church-State Conflict). 
J. M. L. Young. Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 10s. 6d. 
Faith and Its Difficulties. J. H. Bavinck. Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott. 8s. 6d. 
Messages on the Resurrection. H. H. Hobbs. Baker Book 
House, U.S. ~ $1.75: 
Culture and the Cross. G.H. Todd. Baker Book House. $2.00. 
Calvary to Pentecost. F.B. Meyer. Baker Book House. $1.75. 
The Approach to Calvary. John Baker. Independent Press. 6s. 6d. 


THE BAPTIST UNION 
es WORK. For 
ELPS ORWARD 
IN INITIAL PASTORATES 


Further information willingly supplied by: 


HOME WORK SCHEME DEPT. 


Baptist Church House, 4, Southampton Row 
London, W.C.| 


DEACONESS DEPARTMENT 


MINISTERS are asked to set the 
claims of deaconess service 
before young women in their 


churches 


+. 


for information please write to: 


Miss D. M. FINCH 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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THE PSALMS. AND HYMNS. TRUST 
- (Founded 1858) 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Aa Drde: of Bini for 
A. BAPTIST HYMN FESTIVAL 


2 tess hoa the SoUEateeath Century to the 
Present Day 


Music edition ee 1/6d:, postage extra 
“Words only leaflet ... 12/- per 100, postage extra 


Notes by Dr. ‘Hugh Martin on the Authors of the Hymns are given free of charge to 
those arranging for a Baptist Hymn Festival, and ordering a minimum of five music 
copies and fifty a of words 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 
_ THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
NINE YEAR PLAN 


i f ( ; 
THE LIFE BOYS—8} to 11} years. Sunday School atten- 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of - 
organised playground based on physical, mental, social and 
spiritual development. 


THE B.B. COMPANY—11} to 17 years. Object: “The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys. and the 
‘promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.” 


THE CHURCH has full control over the loca] Company, 
including the religious instruction and appoints 'the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


Special leaflet of interest to Ministers is available. 


Full details from 
The Hon. Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade, 
Abbey House, Westminster, London. S.W.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ; 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


The Mission to Lepers maintains, 
or substantially aids, 130 Leprosy 
Institutions in 30 countries, co-oper- 
ating with many Missionary Societies 
including: 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


of Great Britain, Canada, America, 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
Denmark. 
We are proud to share in such enterprise and invite your 
interest and support. Deputation visits can be arranged 
on application to the Secretary for England and Wales. 


THE «MISSIONS TOMEEPERS 


7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE - LONDON . W.C.I 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, S.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 


